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Plans and Methods. 


UR plays this year have a half deliberate unity. Mr. Martyn’s 
Maive, which I understand to symbolise Ireland’s choice be- 
tween English. materialism and her own natural idealism, as 

well as the choice of every individual soul, will be followed, as Greek 
tragedies were followed by satires and Elizabethan masques by anti- 
masques, by Mr. George Moore’s The Bending of the Bough, which 
tells of a like choice and of a contrary decision. Mr. Moore’s play, 
which is, in its external form, the history of two Scottish cities, the 
one Celtic in the main and the ‘other Saxon in the main, is a microcosm 
of the last ten years of public life in Ireland. I know, however, that 
he wishes it to be understood that he has in no instance consciously 
satirised individual men, for he wars, as Blake claimed to do, with 
states of mind and not with individual men. _ If any person upon the 
stage resembles any living person it will be because he is himself a repre- 
sentative of the type. Mr. Moore.uses for a symbol of any cause, that 
seeks the welfare of the nation as a whole, that movement for financial 
_ equity which has won the support of all our parties. If the play touches 
the imagination at all, it should make every man see beyond the symbol 
the cause nearest his heart, and its struggle against the common failings 
of humanity and_ those peculiar to Ireland. I do not think the 
followers of any Nationalist leader, on the one hand, or of Mr. Lecky 
or Mr. Plunkett, on the other, can object to its teaching, for it is 
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aimed against none but those persons and parties who would put 
private or English interests before Irish interests. As Allingham 
wrote long since,— 

€ Weare one at heart if you be Ireland’s friend, 


Though leagues asunder our opinions tend : 
There are but two great parties in the end! ’ 


& 


The Last Feast of the Fianna has an antiquarian as well as an 


artistic interest. Dr. Hyde is of opinion that the Usheen and Patric | 


dialogues were spoken in character by two reciters, and that had Irish 
literature followed a natural development a regular drama would have 
followed from this beginning. Miss Milligan has added other characters. 
while preserving the emotions and expressions of the dialogues ; and if 
her play were acted without scenery it would resemble a possible form 
of old Irish drama. But for the extreme difficulty of the metre of the 
dialogues we would have acted this play in Irish, but the translator 
gave up after a few verses. We are anxious to get plays in Irish, and 
can we do so will very possibly push our work into the western 
counties, where it would be an important help to that movement for 
the revival of the Irish language on which the life of the nation may 


depend, 


Mr. Moore and Mr. Martyn have put into their plays several 
eloquent things about the Celtic race, and certainly, if one were to 
claim that there is something in sacred races, and that the Celt is 
of them, and to found one’s claim on Mr. Nutt’s pamphlets alone, 
one would not lack arguments. I am myself, however, more inclined 
to agree with Renan and .to set store by a certain native tradition 
of thought that is passed on in the conversations of father and son, and 
in the institutions of life, and in literature, and in the examples of history. 
It is these that make nations and that mould the foreign settler after 
the national type in a few years; and it is these, whether they were 
made by men of foreign or of Celtic blood, that our theatre would. 
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express. If I call them Celtic—and I think Mr. Moore and Mr. 
Martyn would say the same—it is because of common usage, because 
the men who made them have less foreign than Celtic blood, and 
because it is the only word that describes us and those people of 
Western Scotland who share oor ae and all but what is most 
modern in our national traditions. 


* 

Prophecies are generally unfortunate, and I made some last year 
that have not come true; but I think I may say that we will have 
no difficulty in getting good plays for next year. Mr. Martyn has 
finished a new play, Mr. Bernard Shaw promises us a play which he 
describes as an Irish Rogue’s Comedy, and Mr. George Moore and myself 
are half through a three-act play in prose on the legend of Dermot 
and Grania. I have also finished a play in verse, but I rather 
shrink from producing another verse play unless I get some oppor- 
tunity for private experiment with my actors in the speaking of verse. 
The acting of the poetical drama should be as much oratory as acting, 
and oratory is a lost art upon the stage. Time too will, doubtless, | 
bring us other plays to choose among, and we have decided to have a 
play in Irish if we can get it. 


* 
* 


Mr. Moore and Mr. Martyn have sent me articles that see the 
decline of England in the decline of her drama. Shelley had a like 
thought when he said, ‘In periods of the decay of social life the 
drama sympathises with that decay . . . . it is indisputable that 
the highest perfection of human society has ever corresponded with 
the highest dramatic excellence; and that the corruption or the 
extinction of the drama in a nation, where it has once flourished, is 
a mark of the corruption of manners and an extinction of the energies 
which sustain the soul of social life.’ I myself throw the blame for 
that decline of the spiritual and intellectual energies of which Mr. 
Martyn and Mr. Moore are convinced, as were Ruskin and Morris 
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and Arnold and Carlyle, upon that commercialism and materialism 
on which these men warred ; and not upon race as do certain of my. 
countrymen. It should be our business to bring Ireland from under the 

ruins, appealing to her, as Grattan appealed to her in his speech on | 
the tythes, by her own example and her own hopes. . 


If any money should be made by our plays, which is extremely 
unlikely, it will be “" into a fund for the production of plays in 


future years. 
* 


The Irish Literary Theatre works under the auspices of the 


Epitor or ‘ BELTAINE.’ 
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Is the Theatre a Place of Amusement? 

_ J REMEMBER feeling much perplexity because Hedda Gadler did 
| not pay its expenses, although every one who went to see it 
was interested and pleased; every one left the theatre talking 
eagerly of the characters, the incidents, and the motive of the 
play. The remarks themselves may not have betrayed much 
wisdom, but they left no doubt that every one had been interested. 
Here then was a piece that interested every one, and yet did not 
pay its expenses, while a play called The Dancing Girl, which inter- 
ested no one, drew large audiences. I noticed that every one left 
the theatre saying ‘it was a stupid, silly play . . .. nothing in it, 
very silly,’ &c. I did not hear any other comment, yet everybody 
went to see The Dancing Girl; it was a great success; it made 
money. ‘The fascination of riddles is inherent in man, and I spent 
my spare time in trying to solve this riddle. On the right hand we 
had a play which pleased every one who saw it, but it did not 
_ draw sufficient money to pay its expenses; on the left hand we had 
a play which displeased every one, but drew crowded houses, and 
made heaps of money for the management and the author. It 
seemed incredible that people should seek what they dislike and avoid, 
_ what they like, and for many years I pondered this question as others 
have pondered the doctrine of free will and predestination. At last — 
the answer came: People seek amusement, not pleasure, in a theatre. 
To obtain pleasure in a theatre, a man must rouse himself out of 
the lethargy of real life; his intelligence must awake, and the power 
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‘to rouse oneself from the lethargy of real life is becoming rarer in the 
playgoer and more distasteful to him. That is my are discovery ! 
The playgoer wants to be amused, not pleased; he wants distraction 
—the distraction of tages dresses, limelight, artificial birds singing 


in painted bowers. 
Night's Dream an artificial rabbit hops across the stage, and the 
greatest city in the world is amused. The London playgoer 1s 
content to be distracted if he is not amused; the one intolerable 
thing is that the author should attempt to stir him out of the 
lethargy of his dinner; he prefers to be mildly bored. That is 


the best explanation I: have discovered of the somewhat surprising 


fact that people avoid the plays they like and go to the plays they ~ 


dislike. 


Artistic intelligence has dwindled in the? last twenty years in 


England, and this dwindling foreshadowed the inevitable fall of 


England's military prestige. But I cannot enter into the question — 


of Art and Empire in this article; I must refer my readers to 
the preface of my play, The Bending of the Bough. There I have 
tried to show that Art is incompatible with Empire. It will perhaps 
be sufficient for the moment to remind the reader, that Art, like 
religion, is of the spirit, and that he who lives the inner life—the 
life of the soul—becomes happy, confident, and immortal ; and that 
he who leads the external life is_ always restless, unhappy, ever 
seeking and never gaining any goal. In the visible, the wordling 
finds amusement, unsatisfactory distraction, whereas spiritual man 
finds continual consolation in the invisible—in an imagined world. 
But it will be said that all have not sufficient imagination to see 
through the symbol, and that the actress who plays Helen must be 
as beautiful as the woman who beguiled Paris—if that woman ever 
existed—if she were more perhaps, I should say less, than man’s 
eternal pursuit of the ideal. 

Art is evocation, not realisation; therefore scenery should be 
strictly limited, if not abolished altogether; dresses and furniture 
as much as scenery beset the imagination and prevent the spectator 
from union with the conception of the poet. But all reformation 
must proceed gradually, and the spectator has become so accustomed 
to scenery that the complete absence of scenery would distract his 
attention as much as the mechanical rabbit which hops about the 
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In Mr. Tree’s production of the Midsummer 


stage in Mr. Tree’s scenical production of 4 Midsummer Night's 
Dream. Sol have allowed a little inoffensive scenery to encumber — 


the stage during the performance of my play. But these are general 


ideas; let us get back to the particular: Why a literary play—an 

evocative play, a symbolist play—has become a vain adventure on the 

London stage? | 
_ To witness the performance of a successful London play 1500 


people assemble nightly eager to be amused, not knowing how or 


caring, desirous. of amusement and nothing more. 

The essence of the whole matter lies in this fact that the humour of 
the London theatrical public is an avid desire of amusement ; and as 
the theatre relies on the humour of the London public, it has neces- 
sarily declined to the level of a mere amusement ; to the level of a 
circus, a fair, a racecourse. An evening in a London theatre is not. 
more intellectual than an afternoon at Kempton Park ; and a play 1s 
judged just as a race meeting, a fair, and a circus are judged—by the 
receipts. The excellence of a day’s pheasant-shooting is not decided 
by the price the birds fetch in the market, nor is the honour of 
winning the Derby lessened because the owner did not back his horse ; 
why, then, should art be judged by a lower standard than sport 1s 
judged by? I asked this question in my preface, to which this article 
is but a postscript. Sport would cease to be if people did not spend 
money upon it. To hunt four days a week in Leicestershire costs 
about 1000/. a year, and pheasant-shooting is not less expensive. To 
give every spring such original plays as the Irish Literary Theatre 
contemplates giving, and another week in the autumn of great ‘plays | 
by Ibsen, Maeterlinck, and Tolstoi, would not cost five hundred a year, 
and might cost nothing, for they might even pay their expenses. And 
the performance of great dramatic masterpieces of European renown, ~ 
and plays dealing with our national life, history, and legend, would be, 

I think, of inestimable advantage. These performances would make 


~ Dublin an intellectual centre, which London is not, and would stimu- 
late the national genius as nothing else would—far more, it is my 


belief, than a university or a picture gallery. 

The theatre is the noblest form of art until it becomes a com- 
mercial enterprise, then it becomes the ante-room of the supper club, 
and is perhaps the lowest. There is probably nothing in life so low 
as a musical comedy, for in the musical comedy the meaning of life is 
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expressed in eating, drinking, betting, and making presents to women ; 
nor does the morality of these pieces gain by the constant use of the 
word marriage; and licentious speech is perhaps not so unworthy as. 
the inculcation of a low moral standard of living. Only with musical 
comedy can 1500 people avid for amusement be amused nightly ; and 
all London plays are musical comedies under some faint disguise. But 
what have London theatres to do with us, their redemption or their 
perdition? Nothing human is alien to: me, not even the London 
theatre ; and the example can be set by the production every spring 
of an original dramatic work like the Heather Field, and by the 
production every autumn of a European masterpiece, like Ibsen’s 


Vikings of Heligoland. GeorGE Moore. 
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A Comparison between 


Irish and English Theatrical Audiences. 


( NE of the most hopeful signs of the intellectual life of modern 
Ireland is a steadily growing belief that England, despite her 
parade of wealth and commerce, is after all, little better than 
a half-civilised country. This belief has not been arrived at because 
the lower orders in England are admittedly brutish and ignorant, but 
because, if we look closely, we can discover the same qualities in various - 
forms in the various classes which compose her nationhood. It is no 
refutation of this belief to say that there are many individual Englishmen 
refined and enlightened. Of course there are. At the same time it 
1s extraordinary what unenlightened and unrefined things these men 
will do in their collective capacity. But that is neither here nor there. 
The fact remains that the English people are what their country- 
man, Matthew Arnold, described: them in his memorable intro- 
~ duction to his selections from Byron—‘ Our upper classes materialised 
and null, our middle classes purblind and hideous, our lower classes 
crude and brutal.’ 

Since the people and — are onal it is scarcely surprising that 
their later literature, created by a false system of education, should be 
the vapid and vulgar thing it is. Indeed, there has never been so 
much talk of education as to-day, and there has never been worse 
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taste in literature. It would seem that the England of Milton and 
Wordsworth were in her dotage when she makes such a writer as 
Mr. Kipling her mouthpiece. But, bad and decadent as are his 
readers, they are as nothing in badness compared with English 
theatrical audiences. It is here that decadence irrevocable and 
complete has set in. It is no use saying that because Shakespeare’s 
plays draw houses, there is no decadence. Shakespeare's plays draw 
because they have been turned into variety shows, where scenery and 
dresses are in greater prominence than the poetry of Shakespeare. 
Present him as he should be presented, without all this pantomime, 
and then see how he would fare with English audiences, whose taste 
is for nothing but empty parade, where the stage is degraded to a 
booth for the foolish exhibition of women, or for the enacting of 
scenes purposely photographing the manners of the society rakes 
and strumpets of the day. This is the condition to which English 
literature and English drama have fallen. ‘The situation reminds us 
of what Rome was at the turning-point of her supremacy and empire. 


Then her literature and taste began to disappear. The plays of | 


Terence gave place to the brutish decadence of the arena, just as the 
great drama of England has given place to brutish and imbecile parade. 


Literature is always the first to go at the downfall of an empire. 


There is no doubt that in England it has gone. 

But turning to Ireland what do we see? Instead of a vast cosmo- 
politanism and vulgarity, there is an idealism founded upon the ancient 
genius of the land. ‘There is, in fact, now a great intellectual awaken- 
ing in Ireland, and, as is the case with all such awakenings, a curiosity 
and appreciation for the best. This has come about naturally of itself, 
in spite of the efforts of certain persons and institutions whose aim 
seems to be to create in Ireland a sort of shabby England. Some have 
sought to introduce the shoddy literature and drama, others the deca- 
dent profligacy of morals so much in vogue in English society. Their 
labours have borne no fruit. Ireland is virgin soil, yielding endless 
inspiration to the artist; and her people, uncontaminated by false 
ideals, are ready to receive the new art. | 

England, then, being the rank garden that she is, choked up with 
the rubbish of worn-out systems, seems a curious model to set before 
a country with such aspirations as Ireland. Dublin audiences have 
awakened to the insipidity of the modern English theatre. When the 
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big London successes are brought over, the audience comes away 
wondering how the Londoners could have made it such a success. 

The best thing that could happen to the. intellect of Ireland would 
be if England were blotted out of Ireland's sphere. English influence 
can be nothing but bad. No two countries, as no two languages, 
blend worse together than these. The result is a hideous nondescript. 
How beautiful are the Irish names, either spoken or written in the 
beautiful Irish character and spelling! How hideous at once they 
become when Anglicised! Our foreign influences should come from 
the Continent, not from England. They come more naturally from 
the Continent ; for Dublin has more the character of a Continental 
than an English city. 

Epwarp Martyn. 
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‘Maive,’ and certain Irish Beliefs. 


THINK I remember Mr. Martyn telling me that he knew 

| nothing, or next to nothing, about the belief in such women as 
Peg Inerny among the Irish peasants. Unless the imagination 

has a means of knowledge peculiar to itself, he must have heard of 
this belief as a child and remembered it in that unconscious and 
instinctive memory on which imagination builds. Biddy Early,* 
who journeyed with the people of faery when night fell, and who cured 
multitudes of all kinds of sickness, if the tales that one hears from her 
patients are not all fancy, is, I think, the origin of his Peg Inerny ; 
but there were, and are, many like her. Sometimes, as it seems, they © 
wander from place to place begging their bread, but living all the while 
a noble second life in faery. They are sometimes called ‘women from 
the North,’ because witchcraft, and spirits, and faeries come from the 
North. A Kitarton woman said to a friend who has got me many 
tales: ‘One time a woman from the North came to our house, and 
she said a great deal of people are kept below there in the lisses.° She 
- had been there herself, and in the night-time, in one moment, they’d 
be all away at Cruachma, wherever that may be—down in the North, © 
I believe. And she knew everything that was in the house, and told | 
us about my sister being sick, and that there was a hurling match 
going on that day, and that it was at the Isabella Wood. I'd have 
picked‘a lot of stories out of her, but my mother got nervous when 
she heard the truth coming out, and told me to be quiet. She had a _ 


* See my article in the C ontemporary Review for September, 1899. 
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red petticoat on her, the same as any country woman, and she offered 
to cure me, for it was that time I was delicate, and her ladyship sent 
me to the salt water. But she asked a shilling, and my mother said 
she hadn't got it. “ You have,” said she, “and heavier metal thin 
that you have in the house.” So then my mother gave her the shilling 

and she put it in the fire and melted it, and, says she, ‘‘ after two days 
youll see your shilling again ; ; but we never did. And the cure she 
left, I never took it; it’s not safe, and the priests forbid us to take 
their cures. No doubt at all she was one of the ingentry (I have 
never heard this word for the faeries from anybody else) that can take 
the form of a woman by day and another form by night.’ Another 
woman in the same neighbourhood said: ‘I saw myself, when I was 
but a child, a woman come to the door that had been seven years with 
the good people, and I remember her telling us that in that seven 
years she’d often been glad to come outside the houses and pick the 
bits that were thrown into the trough for the pigs; and she told us 
always to leave a bit about the house for those that could not. come 


and ask for it: and though my father was a cross man, and didn’t 


believe in such things, to the day of his death we never went up to 
bed without leaving a bit of food outside the door!’ Sometimes, how- 
ever, one hears of their being fed with ee food, so that ” 
need little or none of our food. 

I have two or three stories of women who were queens when in 


faery ; I have many stories of men and women, and have even talked 
. with some four or five among them, who believed that they had had 


supernatural lovers. I met a young man once in the Burren Hills 
who remembered an old Gaelic poet, who had loved Maive, and 
was always very sorrowful because she had deserted him. He had 
made lamentation for her, but the young man could only remember 


that it was sorrowful, and that it called her ‘beauty of all beauty ;’ 


a phrase that makes one think that she had become a symbol of ideal 
beauty, as the supernatural lover is in Mr. Martyn’s play. One of 
the most lovely of old Gaelic poems is the appeal of such a lover 
to his beloved. Medhir, who is called King of the Sidhe (the 


_ faeries), sang to the beautiful Etain, wife of the King who was 


called Eochaid the ploughman. ‘O beautiful woman, come with me 
to the marvellous land where one listens to a sweet music, where 


one has spring flowers in one’s hair, where the body is like snow from 


head to foot, where no one is sad or silent, where teeth are white and 
eyebrows are black . . . . cheeks red, like foxglove in flower... . . 
Ireland is beautiful, but not so beautiful as the Great Plain I call : 
you to. The beer of Ireland is heady, but the beer of the Great Plain i 
is much more heady. How marvellous is the country I am speaking 
of: Youth does not grow old there ; streams of warm blood flow there, 
sometimes meed, sometimes wine. Men are charming, and without a 
blot there. O woman, when you come into my powerful country, you 
will wear a crown of gold upon your head. I will give you the flesh 
of swine, and you will have beer and milk to drink, O beautiful of 
‘woman. O beautiful woman, come with me!’ — 
Maive (Medb is the Irish spelling) i is continually described as the 
queen of all the western faeries, and it was probably some memory ot — 
her lingering in western England, or brought home by adventurers | 
from Ireland, that gave Shakespeare his Queen Mab. But neither Nee 
Maive, nor any of our Irish faeries are like the fairies of Shakespeare ; | 
for our fairies are never very little, and are sometimes taller and more 
beautiful than mortals. The greatest among them were the gods and 
goddesses of ancient Ireland, and men have not yet forgotten their 
lory. | 
‘ I recently described in the North American Review a vision of 
Queen Maive that came to an old Mayo woman. ‘She was 
standing in the window of her master’s house, looking towards a 
mountain, when she saw ‘“‘the finest woman you ever saw ” travelling 
right across from the mountain and straight to her. The woman had 
a sword by her side and a dagger lifted up in her hand, and was 
dressed in white with bare arms and feet. She looked “very strong, 
and fierce, but not wicked” —that is, not cruel. (She was one 
of <<‘ the fair, fierce women” of the Irish poem quoted in Mr. 
Martyn’s play.) The old woman had seen the Irish giant, and . 
“though hé was a fine man” he was nothing to this woman, “ for 
~ he was round and could not have stepped out so soldierly.”” ‘She | 
was like Mrs. ,” naming a stately lady of the neighbourhood ; 
“but she had no stomach on her, and was slight, and broad in the 
shoulders, and was handsomer than any one you ever saw; she looked ay 
about thirty.” The old woman covered her eyes with her hands, 
and when she uncovered them the apparition had vanished. The 
neighbours were wild with her for not waiting to see if there was a 
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message, for they were sure it was Queen Maive, who often shows 
herself to the pilots. I asked the old woman if she had seen others 
like Queen Maive, and she said, ‘‘some of them have their hair down, 

but they look quite different, like the sleepy-looking ladies one sees 1n 
‘the papers. Those with their hair up are like this one. The others 
have long white dresses; but those with their hair up have short 
cresses, so that you can see their legs right up tothe calf.” After some 
careful questioning I found that they wore what appear to be buskins. 

She went on, “‘ They are fine and dashing-looking, like the men one 
sees riding their horses in twos and threes on the slopes of the mountains 
with their swords swinging.’ She repeated, over and over, “ There 
is no such race living now, none so finely proportioned,” or the like, 

and then said, ‘‘ The present queen is a nice, pleasant-looking woman, 

but she is not like her. What makes me think so little of the ladies 
is that I see none as they be,” meaning thespirits. ‘* When I think of 
her and of the ladies now, they are like little children running about 
without knowing how to put their clothes on right. Is it the ladies? 
Why, I would not call them women at all!”’ This old woman, who 
can neither read nor write, has come face to face with heroic beauty, 
that ‘highest beauty,’ which Blake says, ‘changes least from youth to 
age, a beauty that has been fading out of the arts, since that decadence, 
we call progress, set voluptuous beauty in its place. 


W. B. YEATS. 
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The Last Feast of the Fianna. 


HE Editor of Berraiy® has assured me that it is necessary to give 
some definite information as to the basis of this play. If it 
was to be produced before a company of Kerry peasants, a 
single note would not be needed; they would appreciate fully the 
masterful attitude of Fionn towards Grania, her unconcealed ill-will to 
Oisin, her suavity to gentle Caoilte MacRonan. But an ‘educated’ 
Dublin audience will need to be told who. these people were ; for 
have not the most cultured and learned men of Trinity College 
declared that a finished piece or Irish literature does not exist? We 
must therefore assume that they have never opened the Osstanic 
dialogues, which, even in a crude translation, afford a perpetual fund 
of humour and philosophy. Briefly then I may give the outlines of 


athe story that runs through a whole series of tales and poems. 


Fionn, son of Cumhal, was Captain of the Fianna, or standing 
army of Treland, during the High Kingship of Cormac MacArt. 
Fionn, in his old age, wished to marry again, and sent his son Oisin 
to ask for him the hand of (srania, the High King’s daughter. Cormac 
referred them to Grania herself, who made herself very agreeable to 
Oisin and gave an enigmatical answer to her father’s request for a 
decision. ‘If Fionn be a fitting son-in-law for thee, why should he 
not be a fitting husband for me?’ This was taken to” mean consent, 
and Fionn came to Tara for his bridal ; but Grania had no other idea 
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than to see the chief warriors of Erin muted and to make her.own 


choice. 
When Fionn’s bard had played after the feast, Grania | had 


a talk with him, and with affected innocence asked wi was the 


object of that Chieftain’s visit. The astonished bard answered that, 


if any one should know, she should, since he had come to marry her. 
Grania pretended that she had never heard a word about it, and that 
the idea of her marrying such an old man was preposterous. ‘It is a 
great marvel to me, ’ said Grania, ‘that it is not for Oisin that Fionn 
asks me.’ She then inquires the names of the other warriors present, 
taking particular note of a ‘ freckled, sweet-worded man with curling 
dusky hair’ who sat at the board. This was Diarmuid O’Duibne, 
whom she evidently saw now for the first time. Having surveyed 
the assembled warriors, she made up her mind to take some one of 
them for a husband rather than the aged Fionn, and then proceeded 
to drug the contents of a goblet which sne carried round to her father, 


mother, King Fionn, and all the guests except the group of handsome 


young warriors from whom her choice was to be made. Soon all but 
these were asleep, and coming from her seat she went up to Oisin, with 
whom we may presume she had carried on a flirtation on the occasion of 
his visit, and proposed that he should fly with her. Oisin refused curtly, 
and here we have the source of the bitter feeling of one for the other, 
which I emphasise in my play. Thus repulsed she turned to Diarmuid 
and was likewise refused ; but she told him a long humbugging story of | 


how she had been in love with him ever since one day that she had 


seen him distinguish himself at a-hurling match, and she put him upon 


his honour to rescue her from a forced bridal with Fionn. Dhiarmuid 
was in a dilemma. His fidelity to Fionn made him reluctant to 


consent ; but amongst the obligations of the Fianna was one forbidding 
him to refuse to rescue and help in a case where he was thus appealed 
to. He consulted his comrades, and even Oisin was of opinion that 
he must not refuse Grania’s appeal. Caoilte MacRonan in giving his 
opinion added, ‘Though I have a fitting wife of my own, yet I had 
rather than the wealth of the world that it had been to me that Grania 
gave that love.’ Grania,in my play, is exceedingly amiable to Caoilte, 
for she remembers this compliment. 

How Diarmuid and Grania fled and how Fionn follows in pursuit 
I need not here recount. After years of a fugitive life, peace was 
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made, and they settled down at Rath Grainne, near Sligo. Grania, 
however, was discontented because the two chief men in Ireland had 
not seen her fine house, namely her father, King Cormac, and Fionn. 
Against Diarmuid’s judgment they were asked on a visit, a hunting 
expedition was planned to Ben Bulben, and here Diarmuid was killed | 
by a wild boar. Fionn, who possessed magic powers, could have 
healed him by giving him a drink from a certain well. ‘['wice he 
carried a draught in his hollowed: hands, but always remembered the 
wrong that had been done him, and let the water slip. Then Oscur 
spake threateningly, that if he did not relieve Diarmuid’s thirst he 
would engage him in a combat to the death. ~* kionn returned to the 
well, because of that speech that Oscur had made, and brought the 
water to Diarmuid, and as he came up the life parted from his body.’ 

So Diarmuid lay dead upon Ben Bulben, covered by the mantles 
of Oisin and his other friends, and they departed to break the news to 
Grania. After loud outcry she sent a party of her servants to bring 
_ the body down from the mountain for burial. When they came to 
where it lay they encountered a majestic and mystical personage, 
Angus Og, the. De Daanan, the guardian genius of Diarmuid, who 
forbade them to take the body, and who, after pronouncing a_ poetical 
lament, bore Diarmuid away to his dwelling at Brugh on the Boyne. 

Grania, after Diarmuid’s death, made such high threats of ven- 
geance that Fionn was alarmed and went to remonstrate with her. 
What happened reminds us of a similar incident in ee S 
Richard ITI, 

‘Grania neither heeded, nor es to him, but told him to 
leave her sight, and straightway assailed him with her keen, very 
sharp-pointed tongue. However, Fionn left not plying her with 
sweet words and with gentle, loving discourse until he brought her ~ 
to his own will.’ He led her home as his bride, to the astonishment 
of the Fenians, who had regarded the elopement with Diarmuid with 
feelings of sympathy. ‘When they saw Fionn and Grania coming 
towards them in that guise they gave one shout of derision and 
mockery at her,’so that Grania bowed her head through shame. 


“ We trow, O F:1 ionn, ” said Oisin, “that thou wilt keep Grania well | 


from henceforth,” ’ by which he. meant pat no one would envy him 
such a wife. 


I understand that Mr. W. B. Yaoi has a amnamies my little play 
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as having some spiritual and mystical meaning,* but to tell truth 
I simply wrote it on thinking out this problem. How did Oisin 
endure to live in the house with Grania as a stepmother after all 
that had happened? We know, as a matter of fact, that he was 
allured away to the Land of Youth by a fairy woman, Niamh of 
the golden locks. I have set these facts side by side, and evolved 
from them a dramatic situation. One thing may be questioned by 
Gaelic scholars: Fionn is made to allude to the Battle of Gabhra, 
which occurred after his own death according to most accounts; 
but the same anachronism occurs in the Lay of Ojisin in the Land 
of Youth, and from that I adopted it. 


MILLIGAN: 


i 
* The emotion which a work of art awakens in an onlooker has commonly little 
to do with the deliberate purpose of its maker, and must vary with every onlooker. 
Every artist who has any imagination builds better than he knows. Miss Milligan’s 
little play delighted me because it has made, in a very simple way and through the 
vehicle of Gaelic persons, that contrast between immortal beauty and the ignominy 


and mortality of life, which is the central theme of ancient art. 
\ | Epitror oF ‘ BELTAINE.’ 
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The Irish a Theatre, 1900. 


R. MOORE has given reasons elsewhere why the founders 
of the Irish Literary Theatre believe good plays more 


too much of these reasons when he makes them our chief impulse. I 
know that he and Mr. Martyn and myself, and those who are 
working with us, believe that we have things to say to our country- 
men which it is our pleasure and our duty to say. If we write 
plays that are literature, and find people to like them, it will be 
because that strong imaginative energy, which is needed to fill with 
life the elaborate circumstance of a play, has not often come except 
as from a Sinai to some nation wandering as in a wilderness; but that 
strong imaginative energy comes among men, as | think, not because 
they have followed it from country to country, but because a genius 
greater than their own, and, it may be, without their knowledge or 


possible in Ireland than in London; but I think. he makes 


their consent, has thrown its shadow upon them. Dhionysius, the 


, Areopagite, wrote that ‘He has set the borders of the nations 
according to His angels.’ It is these angels, each one the genius of 
some race about to be unfolded, that are the founders of intellectual 
traditions ; and as lovers understand in their first glance all that is 
to befall them, and as poets and musicians see the whole work in 
its first impulse, so races prophesy at their awakening whatever the 
generations that are to prolong their traditions shall accomplish in 
detail. It is only at the awakening—as in ancient Greece, or in. 
Elizabethan England, or in contemporary Scandinavia—that great 
numbers of men understand that a right understanding of life and 
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of destiny is more important than amusement. In Loridon, where 
all the intellectual traditions gather to die, men hate a play if they 
are told it is literature, for they will not endure a spiritual superiority ; ‘ 
but in Athens, where so many intellectual traditions were born, 
Euripides once changed hostility to enthusiasm by asking his playgoers 
whether it was his business to teach them, or their business to teach 
him. New races understand instinctively, because the future cries in 
their ears, that the old revelations are insufficient, and that all life 
is revelation beginning in miracle and enthusiasm, and dying out as 
it unfolds itself in what we have mistaken for progress. It is one 
of our illusions, as I think, that education, the softening of manners, 
the perfecting of law—countless images of a fading light—can create 
nobleness and beauty, and that life moves slowly and evenly towards 
some perfection. Progress is miracle, and it is sudden, because 
miracles are the work of an all-powerful energy, and nature in herself 
has no power except to die and to forget. If one studiessone’s own 
mind, one comes to think with Blake, that ‘every time less than a 
pulsation of the artery is equal to 6000 years, for in this period the 
poet’s work is done; and all the great events of time start forth and 
are conceived in such a period, within a pulsation of the artery.’ 
Scandinavia is, as it seems, passing from her moments of miracle ; 

and some of us think that Ireland is ‘passing to hers. She may not 
produce any important literature, but because her moral nature has 
been aroused by political sacrifices, and her imagination by a political 
pre-occupation with her own destiny, she is ready to be moved by 
profound thoughts that are a part of the unfolding of herself. 
Mr. Martyn lit upon one of them in his Heather Field, which 
shares it with old Celtic legends. cane a a man who attained 
the Divine vision as his brain perished, and our Irish playgoers 
sympathised with this man so perfectly that they hissed the doctors 
who found that he was mad. The London playgoers, whose life, 
as must be wherever success is too highly valued, is established in 
a contrary thought, sympathised with the doctors, and held the 
Divine vision a dreafft. This year Mr. Martyn will return to the 
same thought with his Maive, which tells of an old woman who 
begs her way from door to door in life, and is a great and ‘beautiful! 
queen in faery, and who persuades a young girl to renounce life 
and seek perfection in what unfolds as death. Miss Milligan, not 
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influenced by Mr. Martyn, or by anything but old legends, has the same 
thought in her The Last Feast of the Fianna, which, as I think, would 
make one remember the mortality and indignity of all that lives. Her 
bard Usheen goes to faery, and is made immortal like his songs ; while 
the heroes and Grania, the most famous of the beautiful, sink into 
querulous old age. Mr. Moore, in his The Bending of the Bough, 
the longest and most elaborate of our three plays, has written of the 
rejection of a spiritual beauty, which his play expounds, as the 
ideal hope, not of individual life, but of the race—its vision of itself 
made perfect—and the acceptance of mere individual life. His story, 
which pretends to describe the relations between two towns, one in 
the Celtic north and one in the Saxon south of a Scotland as vague 
as the sea-coast of Bohemia, really describes the war of this vision 


with surrounding circumstance, and its betrayal by the light-souled and 


the self-seeking. It shows many real types of men and women in 
the fire of an impassioned satire, and will perhaps awaken some sleeping 
dogs. This thought of the war of immortal upon mortal life has 
been the moving thought of much Irish poetry, and may yet, so 
moving and necessary a thought it is, inspire many plays which, 
whether important or unimportant, shall have the sincerity of youth. 
It has come upon us, not because we have sought it out, but 
because we share, as I think, a moiety of the blood and the 
intellectual traditions of the race that gave romance and the kingdom 
of faery to European literature, and which has always waited with 
amorous eyes for some impossible beauty. Our daily life has fallen 
among prosaic things and ignoble things, but our dreams remember 
the enchanted valleys. | 
W. B. Years, 


(Reprintea from THe Dome.) 
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Last Year. 


HE Irish Literary Theatre, at its first performances in May, 
1899, produced two plays, The Heather Field, by Mr. Edward 
Martyn, and ‘ The Countess Cathleen, by Mr. W. B. Yeats. 

An Irish audience does not need to be reminded of their reception 
and of their success. 

It is not for any of us, who have been concerned in the project 
from its beginning, to speak of the merits of these plays. The Countess 
Cathleen, now in its third edition, has so often been reviewed as a 
poem that it does not need any new criticism. The Heather Field 
was given, after its success in Dublin, at a matinée at the Strand 
Theatre in London, by Mr. Thomas Kingston. It has now been trans- | 
lated into German, and is to be produced, with Mr. Martyn’s © 
permission, at Berlin, at Vienna, at Breslau, and at Dresden. In 
America it is to be produced by Mr. Metzler at New York, Boston, 
Washington, and Philadelphia. 

Readers of Irish newspapers will remember the many columns in 
every paper in which the plays were discussed, always with warm 
interest and almost always with warm appreciation. 

1 may, however, give extracts from a few of the many English 
papers in which articles on the Irish Literary Theatre appeared. 

The Speaker said: ‘Intellectual and artistic‘ Dublin is this week 
following with keen interest and an excitement almost national in its 
depth and intensity the somewhat daring experiment of the promoters 
of the Irish Literary Theatre. Readers of the Speaker are not 
unaware of the extent and nature of our neo-Celtic Renaissance—of 
the significance not merely of the mystical and spiritual note in such 
_diterary work as that of Mr. Yeats and A. E., but also of the growth 
here on native soil of a spirit of associative production in the fine 
arts as represented in our Feis Ceoil, Oireachtas, and local assemblies 
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making for a culture racy of our traditions. The dramatic blossoming 
is the latest fruit of this new germination ; and its importance lies 
just in this—that while many, and those well-wishers of the move- 
ment, thought that the appeal of such plays as The Countess Cathleen 
of Mr. Yeats,and Mr. Martyn’s The Heather Field was too esoteric a 
cult, the event of their actual production in this city has so belied 
these anticipations as to ensure the ent success of the Irish 
amemtre..... 

‘There was certainly no meretricious ‘lemon in the presentation 
of. The Countess Cathleen or The Heather Field as seen on Monday and 
Tuesday nights respectively at the Antient Concert Rooms. The 
hall is designed as a concert-hall—and a small one at that—the 
platform is ill-adapted in size and shape to the purpose of a stage; the 
scenery and accessories, in fine, were bald to a degree. All this threw 
an immense ordeal not merely on the players themselves but even on 
the audience. Both, however, came through the test with a success. 
verging on triumph. Fine acting there no doubt was. Mr. ‘Thomas 
Kingston and Miss May Whitty in especial were really superb ; but 
nevertheless the literary beauty of The Countess Cathleen and the 
marvellous dramatic power of The Heather Field fascinated an audience 
as I have seldom seen an audience affected. .... All this wonder- 
land of imaginative symbol and spiritual thought has come home to 
men’s bosoms here in Dublin with an enchanting naturalness. The 
Celt breathes this air as by birthright. The only doubt was whether 
the acquired appetites and vitiated taste of playgoers surfeited on 
‘musical farces’’ and other variety entertainments—Dublin’s normal 
dramatic diet for some years past—would not be inhibited from the 
enjoyment of more ethereal fare. This misgiving has proved without 
foundation. ‘The intellect and spirit” of Dublin’s culture has 
responded most hopefully to the artistic stimulus of the Irish Literary 
Theatre, and it would be rash to set limits to the literary and ethical 
influence which the unequivocal success of the “new drama’ may 
exert on the evolution of the dramatic art far ws es the bounds of 
Ireland.’ 

The Outlook said: ‘Some who greatly admired the really beautiful 
traits of Mr. Yeats’s play, The Countess Cathleen, had misgivings as to 
its effectiveness in places as acting drama. It is pleasant to find that 
the actual representation at the Irish Literary Theatre this week in 
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Dublin has shown these Sines to be groundless. The beginning has. 

been, upon the whole, most auspicious. For the rest, many Irish 
Catholiés have been amazed and then amused, at the objection to 
the play made bya certain small section on religious grounds—a 
section whose conception of art is primitive. As a matter of fact, 
Mr. Yeats knows a great deal more than his ‘critics about the real 
mind and imaginings of the Irish peasantry. . . . . But he appreciates 
the difference between religion and fantasy. ... . Stiff and formal 
minds who would have things otherwise may next require that Ariel 
be taken to church, and Puck made orthodox.’ 

. Max, who came to Dublin on behalf of the Saturday Review, 
wrote in it: ‘In writing the Countess Cathleen, and in starting the 
Irish Literary Theatre, Mr. Yeats’s aim has been to see whether beauty 
be not after all possible on the stage. Every one who cares about the 
stage ought to be grateful to him, whatever the outcome of his experi- 
ment. If I were asked what were the two elements furthest to seek 
in the modern commercial drama, I should have my answer pat: ‘truth 
and beauty.” I should, however, hasten to admit that there is some 
considerable attempt at the former element. . ... . About beauty I 
have said nothing. To say anything about it could have served no 
practical purpose; for there is no “faintest. effort among ordinary 

nodern dramatists to attain any kind of beauty. In the ordinary 
modern theatre, beauty begins and ends with the face of the leading 
lady. . . . . For the rest Mr. Yeats has written a- poem of exquisite » 
= moving beauty. . . He is pre-eminently.a poet; and for him 
words and the ordering of words are always the chief care and delight. 
His verses, more than the verses of any other modern poet, seem 
made to be chanted; and it is I fancy this peculiar vocal quality of 
his work, rather than any keen sense of drama, that has drawn him 
into writing for the stage. It is this peculiar quality also which 
differentiates the Countess Cathleen from that intolerable thing, the 
ordinary ‘‘poet’s play.” . . . Despite the little cramped stage, and 
the scenery which was as tawdry as it should have been dim, I was, 
from first to last, conscious that a beautiful play was being enacted. 
And I felt that I had not made a journey in vain. 

‘I rezret that I have not left space in which to write of the other 
play presented by the Irish Literary Theatre—Mr. Martyn’s Heather 
Field, Not long ago this play was published as a book, with a preface 
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by Mr. George Moore, and was more or less vehemently disparaged 
by the critics. Knowing that it was to be produced later in Dublin, 
and knowing how hard it is to dogmatise about a play till one has 
_ seen it acted, I confined myself to a very mild disparagement of it. 
Now, that I have seen it acted, | am sorry that I disparaged it at all. 
It turns out to be a very powerful play indeed. For the benefit of 
my colleagues I may say that it has achieved a really popular success—a 
success which must be almost embarrassing to the founders of a 
Literary Theatre. 

To-Day says, quoting a correspondent in Dublin: ‘ Edward 
Martyn's play, The Heather Field, was an unqualified success, and a 
popular success. It was well ‘acted, and caught the attention of the 
audience. I was astonished at the attention with which it was listened 
to. The first act I feared would bore, but people were attentive, and, 
after that, when the second act began, there was no further question. 
Martyn’s popularity was unbounded; the crowd was never tired 
shouting for him.. . . . The hall was very fairly filled each day, though 
it is the off season in Dublin, and the whole venture was a decided 
success, and the Heather Field is sure to see the light in London.’ 

A second article in The Outlook, entitled ‘ Billy Kelly and the Irish 
Literary Theatre, said: ‘ Well, I needn't tell you much about the plays. 
The papers let you know how Dublin, for once in its forlorn life, had 
a peep into fairyland. Never in the ‘oneliest night, lookin’ over the 
starlit valleys from the woods of Ballyvogne, an’ the world so quiet that 
you could hear the grass growin’, till the fairy fiddles tuned up beyanf 
over the ford of Graignenagall—never i in these nights did I see anything © 
like what I saw in the Countess Cathleen. .... I had a talk with 
Misther Yeats, an’ he said a lot I didn’t quite grasp about simbles an’ 
other outlandish things that he didn’t learn in the South. ‘‘ Cathleen 
is a simble,” says he, ‘an’ you'll find her in your own heart, Billy 


Kelly,” says he. “ I wish to God I did, Misther Yeats,” says I, “I'd 


keep her there,” says I, ‘‘an’ some Dublin Jackeens wouldn’ t see so 


much of her as they do.” 

‘An’ the next “hight, whin Misther Martyn’s play kem on—well, 
all I have to say is, I didn’t think that any Irish landlord, that ever 
stood in two shoes, hoa the makins of sich things in him. I'd bear 
eviction by sich a man with a light heart.’ | 
Avucusta GRECORY. 
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David Nutt’s Recent Publications. 


NEW AND REVISED EDITION OF 
THE MADONNA IN ART. By With Full-page Mlustrations 


of the Chief Masterpieces of the Italian, German, Flemish, and Spanish Schools. Crown 8vo. In specially 
» __ designed cloth: cover, silver top, edges trimmed, net, 3s. 6a’. 


COMPANION VOLUMES TO MISS HURLL'S ‘MADONNA IN ART? 
ANGELS IN ART. By Ctara Erskine Crement, author of Handbook of 


Legendary Art,’ &. With Thirty-four Reproductions from the Masterpieces of Classical Art. Crown 8vo, 
265 pages. Printed on hand-made paper, and bourd in art linen, with designed cover and silver top, net, 3s. 6d. 


SAINTS IN ART. By Crara Erskine Crement. Illustrated with Thirty-three 


Reproductions from Masterpieces of All Schools. Crown 8vo. 428 pages. Printed on hand-made paper and 
bound in art linen, net, 5s. , 


WILD ANIMALS I HAVE KNOWN. By Ernest Seron Trompson, Naturalist 
to the Government of Manitoba. With Thirty-seven Full-page Plates, and upwards of 200 Text and Marginal 
Illustrations by the Author. Square demy 8vo. cloth, top gilt, 6s. : 

_ *,* Contents: Lobo, the King Wolf of Currumpaw—Silverspot, the Story of a Crow— Raggylug, the Story of a 

Cottontail Rabbit—Bingo, the Story of my Dog—The Springfield Fox—The Pacing Mustang-Wully, the Story of a 

Yaller Dog—and Redruth, the Story of the Don Valley Partridge. _ 

‘These stories are true... the animals in this book were all real characters. They lived the lives I have 
depicted, and showed the stamp of heroism and personality more strongly by far than it has been in the power of my 
pen to tell.’—EAatract from Author's Preface. 


_ NEW WORK RY THE AUTHOR OF ‘WILD ANIMALS I HAVE KNOWN’ 
THE TRAIL OF THE SAND HILL STAG. Square crown 8vo, with Coloured 


Frontispiece and Sixty Illustrations (many full size) from Sketches and Photographs by the Author, ERNEST 


SETON THomrson. Printed at the ‘ De Vinne Press,’ in thick sage-green, and bound in sage-green sailcloth, 
top gilt, 3s. 6d. net. 


ARTHURIAN ROMANCES UNREPRESENTED IN MALORY. 
No. 2. TRISTAN AND ISEULT. Abridged in Prose from the Middle High 


German Poem of ‘Gottfried von Strassburg.’ By JEsse-L. Weston, Translator of Wolfram von Eschenbach’s 
‘ Parzival.’ With numerous full-page Designs and Initials by Caro1inz Watts. Two vols., miniscule 4to. 
printed on hand-made paper, cloth, gilt top, net, 4s. : 


ARADIA; OR, THE GOSPEL OF THE WITCHES OF ITALY. Dis- 


covered, partly edited, and Translated 7 CuHarLes G. LELAND (Hans Breitmann). Crown 8vo, xvi., 134 
pages. Printed on hand-made paper, cloth, top gilt, net, 3s. 6d. 


THE MIRROR OF PERFECTION: Being an English Version of the ‘ Speculum 
Perfe€tionis,’ by Brother Leo, the favourite disciple of St. Francis of Assisi, by SEnasTIAN Evans Seeond 
Edition. 16mo. elegantly printed at the ‘ Ballantyne Press.’ With Photogravure Frontispiece. Bound in 
Franciscan brown cloth, top gilt, 2s. 


THE RUBAIYAT OF OMAR KHAYYAM: An English Prose Version by Justin 


HuntTiLy McCartuy. Second Edition, 16mo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 
*," A few copies of the First Edition in Black and Red may still be had at 5s. net. 


POPULAR STUDIES IN MYTHOLOGY, ROMANCE, and FOLKLORE. 


*,* This Series, issued under the general Direction ao» Mr. Alfred Nutt, ts intended to impart in a concise and 
accurate, but thoroughly popular manner, information concerning the subjects of which it treats. Each study gives 
a broad survey of the theme, unembarrassed by notes or references. Full bibliographical appendices are provided for 
those who wish to carry the subject further. The following numbers will be issued this year :— 


1. THE INFLUENCE OF CELTIC UPON 3 OSSIAN AND THE LITERATURE CON- 


MEDIAEVAL ROMANCE, By ALFrep Nurt. NECTED WITH HIS NAME. By ALFRED 

2e FOLKLORE: What it is and what is the good | 
of it. By E. S. Hartianp, F.S.A., President of | 4 A SURVEY OF ARTHURIAN ROMANCE, 
the F Society. By Jessiz L. Weston. 


Further numbers will be devoted to: Cuchulinn, the Irish Achilles; The Eddas and their Origin; Wagner and 
Northern Mythology ; The Legend of the Swan Maid ; The Fairy Mythology of Shakespeare ; e Legend of the 


Holy Grail, &c. : 
DAVID NUTT, 87-89 LONG ACRE. 
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A FEW BOOKS WHICH SHOULD BE READ 
BY ALL IRISHMEN. 
POEMS. By W. B. Yeats, Cloth, 73, 6d. 


_A LITERARY HISTORY of IRELAND. By Dr. Dovctas Hype, (Library of Literary 


History.) With Frontispiece. Cloth, 165, 
BARDS of the GAEL and GALL. Collected and Edited by Dr. Geo. Sicerson. Cloth, ros. 64, 


MY LIFE IN TWO. HEMISPHERES. By Sir Cuartes Gavan Durry. Second Edition, 
2 Vols. 32:5. the set. 


UNPUBLISHED LETTERS of DEAN SWIFT. Edited by Dr. G. Birxsecx Hirt. Iilus- 


trated. Cloth, 12s, 


THE REVIVAL of IRISH LITERATURE. Addresses by Sir Cuas. Gavan Durry, and 


others. Cloth, 25.3; paper, 15. 
IRELAND. (‘Story of the Nation’s Series.") By the Hon, Emiry Lawtess. 55. 
IRELAND. Children’s Study Series.”) By R. Barry O’Brien. 25. 6d. 
THE TWO STANDARDS. By Ws. Barry, D.D. (Unwin’s Green Cloth Library.) 6s. 
LALLY OF THE BRIGADE. By L. McManus. (Popular Copyright Novels.) 25, 6. 
YOUNG IRELAND. By Six Cuarres Gavan Durry. 53s. 
THE LOVE SONGS of IRELAND. Edited by Karuerine Tynan. (‘Cameo Series.’) 35. 6d. 
Hepes NEW IRISH LIBRARY. Paper, 1s. each; cloth, 2s. each. 


THE Patriot PARLIAMENT OF 1689, WITH ITs STATUTES, VOTES, AND PROCEEDINGS. THE Boc or 


by Standish O'Grady. ‘THE NEw SPIRIT OF THE NarTION, edited by Martin MacDermott. 
PaRisH ProvipENc E, by E. M. Linch. Tue IrtsH SONG Book, edited by Alfred Perceval Graves. 6. THE 


STory OF EARLY GARLIC LITERATURE, be Douglas Hyde, LL.D. 4 Lire oF Patrick SARSFIELD, by Dr. 
John Todhunter. 8. OwEN RoE O’ NEILL, by J. F. Taylor, Q.C. SwiFT 1N IRELAND, by Richard Ashe 
King, M.A. 10. A Snort Lire oF THOMAS Davis, by Sir Gavan Duffy. 11. Bishop by 
Michael MacDonagh. 12. Lays or THE RED BRANCH, by Sir Samuel Ferguson. 


LONDON: T. FISHER UNWIN, PATERNOSTER SQUARE, E.C. 


SKETCHES OF LIFE 
THE WEST OF IRELAND. 


By JACK B. YEATS. 


In the LEINSTER HALL, Molesworth Street, Dublin. 
OPEN DAILY FROM FEB. 20th TO MARCH 3rd. 
ADMISSION SIXPENCE, including Catalogue. 


‘He seems to have.a real imagination, a faculty that works directly upon 
the report of the eyes, and converts it into an expression of the feelings.’ 


R.A. M.S., in the Pall Mall Gazette. 


B. FE ATS. A Lithographed Portrait, by RoTHENSTEIN. 
After 50 copies (all signed and numbered. Proofs) had 


been printed on hand-made Van Gelder paper, the stone was destroyed.—One 
Guinea net. (A few remain.)—London: At the Sign of the Unicorn, 
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THE ARTIST'S 


Edited by LAURENCE BINYON. 


LIBRARY. 


The Volumes of the Artist’s Library are Foslscap Quartos (84 x 6} inches). 


The Letterpress is on antique laid paper. 
printed. The Binding 1s white cloth with blue sides. 
ne each Volume. 


The Illustrations are all separately 
The Price is 2s. 6d. 


NOW READY. 


HOKUSALI. 


By C. J. Houmes. 


With Twenty Full-page Plates, 


including Four Plates Printed in Colours. 


The Manchester Guardian,—‘ The first of what promises to be an cbinbedia series. ... Mr. Holmes | 


‘does full justice to his subject.’ 


The Westminster Gazette. —‘ Really essential to the collector of Japanese prints.” 


Le Mercure de France. —‘Ce beau volume est nécessaire 4 tous les artistes et 4 tous ceux - aiment l'art,” 


GIOVANNI BELLINI. 


By Rocer E. Fry. 


With Twenty- 


three Full-page ‘Plates, including Three Photogravures. 


Literature.—* A model of its kind. 
illustrations are exceptionally good,’ 


The Spectator. —‘ An excellent piece of work. 


It is beautifully printed and bound, and both letterpress and 


The criticisms, technical and esthetic, are alike 


admirable in their clearness and reasonableness, we the fact that the — is a painter himself gives this 
work a value that the art criticisms of merely literary critics seldom possess.” 


The Times.—‘ Mr. Binyon’s series is evidently aiming at a high ideal of scholarship. . . 


goes to work in the right way.’ 


Mr. Fry 


IN PREPARATION. 


Altdorfer. 


By T. Srurce Moore. [ Immediately. 
By Witt [Nearly ready. 


Alfred Stevens. 
By D. S. McCo tt. 


Piero della Francesca. 


By H. P. Horne. 


Vandyck. 
By Lionet Cust, 


Constable. 
By C. J. Hormes, 


Giorgione. 


By Bernuarp Berenson, 


De Hooch. 


By C, Horstepe DgGroor. 


Edward Calvert. 
_ By W. B. Yeats. 


Cranach. 
By Dopcson. 


Thomas Rowlandson. 
By Setwyn Imace. 


Cozens. 
By Laurence Binvon, 


AT THE SIGN OF THE UNICORN, 7 CECIL COURT, LONDON, W.C. 
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